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GAS RANGE 
A BETTER WAY TO CooK 








5 kettles can cook on 





1 burner 


Wide warming shelf 





Pilot light 


3 heats—boil, simmer, 


All of Smoothtop is 
cooking surface 





warm 





Convenient height— 
38" from floor 


Cooking chart 


Standard hect control 

















Well-designed sepa- 





rate broiler 


Strong hinged oven 
doors act as loading 
shelves 


. Even heat throughout 
large oven 





Use modern cooking methods 


INSTALL SMOOTHTOP 





MOOTHTO? is written into the speci- 

fications of all new puklic schools in 
New York City... into the specifications of 
all new first-quality apartments... used in 
college homemaking courses, e. g. Columbia 
.-. used in travelling food demonstrations, 
e. g. Mazola... placed in modern scientifi- 
cally equipped kitchens everywhere.... 
tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, Tribune Institute, Delineator, 
Modern Priscilla, Home Owners’ Service 
Institute, and recommended by all domestic 
science authorities everywhere. 

Smoothtop is the first real improvement 
in top cooking ever offered—and 85 of all 
cooking is top cooking. On its broad, roomy 
top you can do everything you can ona 
coal range—stock pot on back of stove; boil- 
ing, simmering, warming over one flame at 


once; dinner kept hot without drying. Oven 
has even heat throughout, rust-resisting lin- 
ing, standard heat control and cooking chart. 
Broiler separate, very convenient in design. 
Height of ctove-top same as standard kitchen 
tables, 38 in. Gray and white enamel finish, 
nickel trim, console lines. Srmoothtop has 
everything offered by other gas stoves, plus 
the immeasurable convenience of the 
smooth-top. 

See that your class has modern equip- 
ment to work at...any leading gas company 
office will demonstrate it to you, and you 
will recommend it without further persua- 
sion. It sells itself to any experienced cook 
on sight. Write for booklet showing our 
special domestic science model OD 1450 SE. 
STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 EAST 41st STREET NEW YORK 


< STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION: 
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Food Lessons and Vacation Travel 








Santos in Brazil 


Here, shaded by palms that 
tower above old walls is the out- 
let of the greatest coffee district in 
the world. Billions of pounds of 
coffee are exported each year. 


EACHERS of home economics 

are already trained to look for 
interesting material in the com- 
mercial field. For the most part, 
however, this search has been con- 
cerned with gathering illustrative 
material for their students. Why 
not link up travel booklets with 
their own and their students’ 
vacation trips? 


Even if an extensive trip is pos- 
sible only as a rare treat, the 
PLANNING of such jaunts is a 
legitimate pastime for ANY spring 
or summer curriculum! Nor is it 
necessarily limited to being a pas- 
time. Jf the youngsters map out 


imaginary journeys, to be realized 
years hence, they may derive 
educational value from these 
projects as they go along. 

Take the booklet ‘‘Round South 
America” put out by Raymond 
and Whitcomb Company. The map 
of South America comes first. 
Illustrated as it is in the booklet, 


* 
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The Cruise Route 
This map illustrates 
completeness of our itinerary. 


with cuts of the flora and fauna 


of the various regions, such a map 
help in 


may wonderful 


developing course in food study. 


prove a 


The illustration showing Santos 
in Brazil will stimulate study of 
coffee. When the imaginative 
travelers reach high- 
lands they will be keenly interest- 


the Andean 














vividly the 


The Andean Highlands 
Continually during the rail jour- 
neys from the ports into the moun- 
tains, the West Coast traveler sees 
from the car windows solemn pack 
haughty Llamas and 
Indian way-farers plod 
the inland plains. 


tra'ns of 
groups of 
ding across 


ed in studying the picture of pack 
trains, and will be in a receptive 


mood for acquiring information 


as to the food products and die- 


tary habits of peoples who must 


transport their foodstuffs in such 


primitive fashion. 
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Home Making in University of North Dakota 
Practice House 





By Hazel M. Hauck 


Instructor in Home Economics, University of North Dakota 


iid UT you don’t reali; live here, do 
you?” inquired the astonished 
visitor. 


“Indeed we do,” replied the student 











The Hostess at Work in the Kitchen 
of the Practice House 


hostess. “This is our home for a 
month.” 

Here is the childhood game of play 
ing house, grown up. Here the senior 
students in home _ economics play 
mother, father or oldest daughter, in 
turn, with a resident guest thrown in, 
so that they may have opportunity 
eonstantly to practice the arts of the 
hostess. 

And how well they play their parts! 
How quickly they catch the spirit of 
the game, and create within the prac- 
tice house an atmosphere which re- 
flects the diverse characters of the 
members of the family! 

That the mere practice of housekeep 
ing is not the aim of residence in the 
practice house, is indicated by the 
score card which has been used this 
year in judging the students’ work: 

Practice House Score Card 

Membership in the family 

Courtesy to and cooperation with 

other members of the family 

Good personal habits 

Spirit of hospitality 

Knowledge of good usage 
II Food planning and preparation 

Well balanced menus 

Food well prepared 

Table service 
{Il Standards of cleanliness, orderli- 

ness, and standards for arrange- 

ment of furniture 20 
IV Management of finances, tims, 

etc. Successful planning 20 

Total ; 100 

In addition to their influence on the 
home atmosphere, most of the girls who 
have lived in the practice house have 
left some tangible reminder of their 


interest in the home, One girl cement- 
ed a linoleum top onto the kitchen ta- 
ble, another painted the study table, a 
third made a pillow cover, two others 
selected and hung a picture from the 
loan collection of the University Art 
Department, 

In turn, these girls have been influ- 
enced by the life in the practice house. 
Several of them have made decided 
progress in health habits while living 
in the practice house. At the beginning 
of the semester, in the nutrition class, 
the girls had scored themselves on a 
personal health scale, and were striv- 
ing to improve their scores during the 
semester. Two girls who were some- 
what overweight, proved their ability 
to follow the reducing diets they had 
planned, even though preparing “fat- 
tening” foods for others. 

While living in the practice house, 
two girls held a water drinking compe- 
tition, reminding each other to drink 
water before breakfast, and striving tuo 
form the habit of drinking six to 
eight glasses of water each day. This 
habit, together with the more liberal 
use of fruits and vegetables, has over- 
come a case of chronic constipation in 
one of the girls. 

Many of the students have been ac- 
customed to the use of coffee several 
times a day. When they came to the 
practice house, they planned mea!s 
that conformed with the _ personal 
health scale which says, “Tea, coffee 
not more than once a day.” One girl 


miik before they lived in the practice 
house, acquired the milk habit while 
there. Both of these girls say they 
are continuing the use of milk. The 
influence of this improvement in health 
habits is gradually extending to some 
of the sorority houses on the campus. 
After she had lived in the practice 
house, one girl said, “I have talked to 
our cook about using m » vegetables 
and milk,” and later, “Our cook is not 
to plan the meals any more, and I be- 
lieve from now on we shall have bet- 
ter balanced menus.” 








The Living Room in the Practice House 


said, “When I went home, my family 
was surprised to hear me refuse coffee. 
I really do not care much for it any 
more.” 

In this part of the country, the lib- 
eral use of coffee has resulted in a very 
limited use of milk. In the practice 
house, the students use at least a pint 
of milk per person per day. Two stu- 
dents who had a positive dislike for 





The Practice House Family at Dinner 
(Note the wall paper screen shown 
in this picture) 


A study of the food costs for the sev- 
eral practice house groups, shows a va- 
riation in cost of raw material from 
$.50 to $.60 per person per day. From 
10 per cent to 12 per cent of the food 
dollar has been spent for milk, and 
from 27 per cent to 38 per cent for 
fruits and vegetables. Milk is deliv- 
ered to the door for 9.5¢c per quart, 
whereas fruits and vegetables are rela- 
tively expensive in Grand Forks during 
the winter season. Of course, if there 
were children in the family, propor- 
tionately more would be spent for milk. 


The girls have convinced themselves 
that the adequate diet which they have 
planned while in the practice house is 
not more expensive than the often in- 
adequate diet served to them in their 
sorority houses. In several cases, 
faulty health habits have been over- 
come by the substitution of good health 
habits, while living in the practice 
house. 

The practice houve at the University 
of North Dakota is different from many 
such houses in connection with home 
economics departments of colleges and 
universities, in that it is a very simple 
home, in which the reponsibility rests 
upon two or three girls, rather than on 
from six to twelve. 
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The resident instructor acts as a 
guest except at conference times. The 
girls make all of their own plans, with 
the one provision that each girl is to 
have each responsibility at some time. 

The fee of twenty-five dollars which 
each girl pays at the beginning of her 
period of residence, is deposited in the 
bank, and all bills are paid by check. 
Two students in the household manage- 
ment class have devised a system of ac- 
counting which is simple and well suit- 
ed to our needs. The fee charged has 
proved ample to pay for food, gas, ice, 
laundry, telephone, household supplies, 
and minor repairs and replacements. 
In spite of the fact that the girls enter- 
tain more frequently than the average 
family of moderate means, each group 
has left a surplus, varying from two 
to ten dollars, in the bank. At the end 
of the year, the seniors will decide how 
this money shall be sp2nt for the house, 
since it is through their management 
that the fund has been accumulated. 

Of course, it is 
hot the object of 


A part of the laundry room used by 
students in the dormitory, has been 
made into dining room and_ kitchen. 
Since this provision for our much need- 
ed practice house is regarded as a tem- 
porary one, to be superseded by a more 
convenient apartment, or, if possible, a 
separate house on the campus, no bath- 
room was built in the apartment, This 
drawback has been partially overcome 
by setting aside, for the exclusive use 
of those living in the practice house, a 
bath and toilet on the same floor, orig- 
inally intended for dormitory students, 
but of late little used by them. 

The problem of ventilation, in rooms 
overheated by exposed steam pipes, has 
been solved by use of glass panes 12 
inches high, set at an angle inside the 
window. These serve to deflect the air 
currents, and since they have been in- 
stalled, the house has been comfortably 
cool, yet free from drafts at all 
times, 

From the very beginning, the home 


Of course there are many things that 
we still desire. For instance, we do 
not own any wall decorations, and the 
large, unbroken wall spaces in our liv- 
ing room present a problem. This year, 
an Indian print which was loaned to 
the house, has formed the center of in- 
terest on the wall opposite the doorway, 
and the design selected from the pic- 
ture loan collection is attractive above 
the davenport. 

Another note of color has been added 
by the use of a screen finished by one 
of the students. The frame was built 
in the campus carpenter shop, and was 
finished to match the chairs and table. 
Two attractive wall paper designs, one 
light, and one quite dark in value, were 
chosen to cover the screen. After the 
paper was dry, a coat of lacquer was 
applied, to mellow the background, and 
to protect: the surface. The materials 
for the screen, which has been much 
admired by visitors, cost only fourteen 
dollars, whereas similar screens which 

may be purchased 
through the shop- 





practice house 
groups to live as 
cheaply as they can. 
They wish first to 
maintain standards 
which home econom- 
ics women should 
maintain. Economy 
of money is a_ sec- 
ondary considera- 
tion, and the fee was 
decided upon with 
the idea that it 
would not necessi- 
tate a continual 
stretching to make 
equal outgo. 

The menus are 
simple, but provide 
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ping service of a 
popular magazine, 
are priced at $50. 
Some of the silver, 
linens, dishes, ete., 
from the home eco- 
nomics department 
could used so 
that some things 
came to the house 
second-hand. The in- 
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al! the essentials of 
a well balanced diet, 
with a few “extras.” 
The standard of liv- 
ing in the house is 
in keeping with 
te modesty and simplicity of its fur- 
hishings. 

The oft-repeated request for a practice 
house at the University of North Da- 
kota was granted last fall. When the 
university opened, old partitions had 
already been torn out, and some new 
ones erected, so that the once drab 
rooms showed some promise of a 
brighter future. 

Indeed, many would have thought the 
rooms allotted to us altogether unsuit- 
ed to our needs, but fresh coats of calci- 
mine and paint, together with thought- 
ful planning and much labor, so trans- 
formed them that now the visitor ex- 
claims. “What cheerful rooms these 
are! Who would ever have dreamed 
that so much could be made from so 
unpromising a beginning?” 

The rooms are half-basement rooms, 
located on the north side of Davis Hall, 
one of the oldest buildings on the 
campus. They have served successive- 
ly as woodshed, dining hall, class rooms 
for the law school, and rest rooms in 
connection with the Women’s League. 











Apartment Plan 


economics students have cooperated in 
this project. The class in home fur- 
nishing went to the local stores, to se- 
lect drapery materials which might be 
suitable for the house. Lengths pro- 
vided by the store were then tried in 
the rooms where they would be used, 
and the final decisions as to which pat- 
terns should be selected, were made by 
the class. 

The beginning class in textiles and 
clothing made the draperies. Members 
of the home furnishing class finished 
eight Windsor chairs, and a gateleg 
table. Dakolite, a beautiful wood stain 
made from North Dakota lignite, was 
used to stain our unfinished furniture. 
When the last coat of varnish had been 
applied, and a soft, dull finish produced 
by rubbing with powdered pumice and 
oil, the students were justly proud of 
the results of their labors. 

When all the furniture had been as- 
sembled, students planned the arrange- 
ments within the rooms, and “settled” 
the house in preparation for its first 
occupants, who moved in on October 18. 


Home Economics 
Practice APARTMENT. 


’ oe 
Seale "v1 -e 


ventory shows the 
total value of all fur- 
nishings in the 
house to be $812.99, 
a very modest sum 
for furnishing a five 
room house so com- 
fortably. 

While the furnish- 
ings are of good 
quality, they repre- 
sent a standard at- 
tainable even in the 
homé of very mod- 
est income. When all aspects of the 
practice house are considered, one must 
recognize the truth of the remark jok- 
ingly made by a guest, “This will make 
it easier for some husbands!” 


U.N.D. 


IMPORTANT—Please send change of 
address to 
Food and Health Education 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
If you wish magazine forwarded to 
another address for the Summer, or 
wish us to hold magazines until Sep- 
tember 15th, please give this informa- 
tion on blank below. Good things are 
printed all through the Summer with 
special ideas for that School-Opening 
Number. 
Name: 
Street 
City 
Send to New address 
Name 
Street 
City 


(hold) 
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Our Baby, Up-To-Date 


By Ada E. Schweitzer, M. D.* 


Indiana State Board of Health, Indianapolis 








He said, ‘‘You’re very lucky 

That he is not damaged more.” 
Tableau 4. (Father, mother, child 

leaving doctor’s office.) 


AY be given by children with Tableau 3. Examining room, phy- 

dolls, tableaus, or pantomime sician, nurse, parents and baby. Us- 

with reader. ual health examination—weight, 

Reader (or man) speaks— measure, stethoscope, etc. 

(their) (Reader, during action, or parents 

A baby came to cheer our life and doctor, take turns in speaking.) 

About two years ago, M. D.—‘‘He’s growing much more 

(him) (his) slowly than the average normal rate.”’ 

The doctor told me and my wife Mother—‘‘He doesn’t try to walk 
He’s sound from top to toe. or talk.” 


Se 


Y 


A 
I} 


M. D.—‘‘His teeth are coming late.”’ 














M. D.— 


Tableau 1. Doctor inspects very 





young baby. Nurse turns with a smile 

and places it in mother’s arms. Father 

swageers proudly. 

Reader— 

They’ve never had a doctor since, 

To safeguard him from ills. 

His colic, colds and whooping cough 

They’ve cured with dopes and pills. 

Whene’er’ kind friends the baby 
toasted, 

His perfections they have boasted. 


Tableau 2. Baby sickly looking, 
seated in high chair in front of cake 
with two candles. Fond parents on 
either side gesture toward baby. 
Friends drink health in glasses of 
water held high, exchange glances of 
pity. 

Reader— 

The Health Physician comes to town, 
They take the ‘perfect’? baby down 
And while the doctor checks him o’er 
They tell with pride his great renown. 


Aaah 


Mother——‘‘He won’t take milk, but 
makes a meal of candy, cakes and 
meat.”’ 

Father—‘‘He is always constipated, 
and cries out in his sleep.” 

M. D.—‘‘His skin is pale, his back 
is curved, his legs are bowing, too.” 

Father—‘‘Our doctor pronounced 
him perfect so I guess that he will 
do.”’ 

(Explaining) 
“His mother’s family was slow, 
The babies cross as they could be, 
And as you’re wise, you surely know 
We can’t forestall heredity.” 

M. D.—‘‘Tell me, my man—”’ 

Reader—(sarcastically) Her voice 
is mild— ‘‘—when last your doctor 
saw this child?” 

Father 
“The doctor came at baby’s birth, 
He charged more than the case was 

worth. 
Since then we've managed baby’s ills 
Without expense of doctor’s bills.” 

Reader— 

The health physician shook her head, 
Gave back their damaged child and 
said:— 

M. D.— 

“A babe, though sound and 
birth 

Cannot protect himself from ills, 

His health and strength are surely 
worth 

More than a doctor’s monthly bills. 

You may prevent defectiveness, defy 
disease and fate, 

If you'll only keep your knowledge of 
your baby up-to-date.” 

Reader— 

They called on Dr. Wiseman, 
When he check’d the baby o’er. 


well at 


“Just bring him to me once a month 
And follow every rule. 
We'll have him sound and healthy 
Before he starts to school.” 
(Scenes may be given in series) 
Reader— 
At first they were discouraged, 
They could not see him gain, 
The doctor was encouraged 
So they worked with might and main, 
They changed his food and habits, 
Gave him exercise and sleep. 
They had his adenoids removed, 
The dentist cleaned his teeth. 





*Reprinted from the “Monthly Bulle: 
tin, Indiana State Board of Health,” 
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His sun-baths and cod liver oil 

They gave him every day, 

‘Till he was brown and rosy 

And liked to run and play. 

His eyes were clear, his muscles firm, 

He lived by doctor’s rule, 

And had a perfect health card 

When he started off to school. 
Tableau 5. (Home—father, mo- 


ther waving good-bye, child runs 
across street to school and shows card 


toe teacher standing in door of school, 
teacher pats his head as he enters.) 
Reader— 
If every Indiana child, 
starts to school, 
Heeds Dr. Wiseman’s kind advice and 
keeps each good-health rule, 
They’ll mark him present every day 
and help him make the grade. 
Parents and teachers all will say, 
“This health inspection paid.” 


before he 











Parade of Children Who Passed from 
First to Second Grade. Singing— 
(To the tune of ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia.’’} 

We haven’t missed a day this 
We haven't missed a day, 

With health and strength to aid us 
We can study, work and play 

And every pupil in our class 

Is winning a Plus A 

For we are Blue Ribbon Children. 


year 


Suggestions to Teachers Regarding Sources of Material 





Editor’s Note—To assist teachers in 
obtaining material published by manu- 
facturers of foods, FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION will gladly forward re- 
quests from teachers to these manufac- 
turers. If those requesting booklets on 
which there is a charge, send the cost, 
‘NOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
will gladly forward this, also. Some of 
the material available in printed form ‘s 
listed below, each publication being 
ziven a key number. 


Because of the vast amount of clerical 
work involved, teachers are asked to 
-end each request on a separate slip of 
paper, size 4x4 in., giving the key 
number of the publication and name 
and address on each separate slip. 
Enclose slips in an envelope and 
send to Food and Health Education, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





1. “Temperature Charts.” Helpful 
charts, perforated for binding with les- 
son plans or may be hung on the wall 
through center perforation. Combina- 
tion of time and temperature charts, 
together with standard recipes form 
quite a complete baking guide for class 
or home use. 


2. “Baking Technology.” A_ thirty- 
page magazine, published monthly. Con- 
tails much that is helpful on the appli- 
cation of science to the problems of the 
baking industry. The teacher of domestic 
science will find various suggestions for 
use in the class room. Among these are 
digests of current material on nutri- 
tion articles, on hygiene suitable for 
supplementary reading, etc. 

; a 

3. “Lesson Plans.” A set of booklets 

under the following captions: “Deep 


Fat Frying’; “Baking Powder Batters 
and Doughs”’; “Cakes, Frostings and 
Fillings’; “Christmas Suggestions”: 
“The Muffin Mixture and Its Varia- 
tions’; “Baking Powder Biscuit and Its 
Relatives”; “Baking Powder.’ These 
are perforated so that they will fit into 
any note book. 


4. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet fea- 
turing recipes for quick breads and vari- 
ous dessert dishes. 


7. “Feeting the Child for Health.” 
A good example of how progressive 
manufacturers are adapting the facts in 
science to their own educational pub- 
licity. Fruit and its place in the diet 
is the central point of the discussion. 


19. “Production of Powdered Milk.” 
Wall chart showing process used in 
commercial preparation of powdered 
milk. 


24. “Why We Refrigerate Foods.” 
Pamphlet treating of the reasons un- 
derlying food spoilage and why low 
temperatures retard food decomposition. 


27. “Reliable Rec’pes.” A seventy- 
five-page cook book prepared by the 
domestic science department of a large 
baking powder company. Recipes in 
clude directions for preparing ali 
dishes in which baking powder is 
used. Material is well arranged. 


40. “Nationally Known Recipes.” A 
fifty-page booklet showing how pow 
cered milk may be used in soups, fish, 
sauces, salad dressings, breads,, and 
candies. More than thirty organiza- 
tions, manufacturers, educators and 
magazine editors cooperated in the 
making of the booklet. 


41. “To the Teacher.” Booklet show- 
ing how to visualize to classes facts 
about powdered milk. An aducational 
wall chart showing process of manufac- 
ture of powdered milk will also be sent 
free to teachers. 


42. “Surprise Recipes.” <A collection 
of recipes featuring powdered lemon 
juice (not lemon extract), printed in 
convenient form for use in a recipe- 
filing cabinet. 


43. “To the Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics and Dietetics.” A booklet show- 
ing the place of powdered milk in bread 
making. 


72. “Modern Brea.” Leaflet an- 
swering the following questions: what 
makes the modern loaf of  baker’s 
bread? What is milk bread? What 
is the nutritive value of “milk 
bread’? Shall we eat whole wheat 
or white bread? Is the quality of 
baker’s bread as high as that of home 
made? Is baker’s bread a sanitary 
product? Today? Why milk in 
bread? 


77. “Digestibility, Roughage and Vi- 
tamins.” Leaflet containing an address 
before the American Hom: Bconomies 
Association. 


78. “The Bread of Life.” An ad- 
dress before American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Convention. 


83. “Foods That Give Health.” Pam- 
phlet dealing with milk, cereals, breads, 
meats, leafy and starchy vegetables, 
fruits, fats, sugars, special foods, vita- 
mins, a mother’s dietary needs, growth 
and muscle building, energy for play, 
regulation and protection, health rules. 
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85. “What Foods Will Keep the 
Family Well?” Pamphlet containing out- 
line for planning health menus. 


97. “The Romance of Ice.” Interesting 
beoklet telling how the deeds of oldea 
t‘mes have led to pr2:eu. performance 
in the ice industries. 


104. “Bread as the Physician Sees 
rE,”’ An address delivered before 
American Bakers’ Association. 


108. “Foods—Facts, Fads and Fan- 
cies.’ Some helpful information in 
pamphlet form, presented by the editor 
of a dietetic magazine. 


111. “Good Pies Easy to Make.” A 
small booklet giving recipes, a table 
of oven temperatures, and very good 
illustrations of the process used in pie 
making. Exceptionally well prepared. 


116. “Domestic Science Bulletins.” A 
series of leaflets, arranged as lesson 
plans, featuring the use of fruit. Nn- 
merous recipes. Valuable for home eco- 
nomics classes and teachers of home 
economics. 


131. “Ice Cream Making in the Home. 
Some Ice Cream Freezers.’ Authorita- 





Dependable Teaching Material 
on baked producis sent on 
request. 

Dept, Nutritional Education 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Every Teacher 
Should Have This 
New Food Catalog 


WENTY-FOUR 

pages listing the 

new and approved 

foods used in the routine 

treatment of diabetes, 

obesity and other diseases 

requiring dietary treatment. Quantitative ana- 
lysis of foods enables you to advise diets with 
fine accuracy. Variety and suggestive recipes 
permit making welcome changes. Written in non- 
technical text that your patient will understand. 


Table of Contents 

Page 

Food Ingredients..... 4-11 
Prepared 


Insulin Equipment...21-22 
Testing Apparatus... 


CHICAGO DIETETIC 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
1750 W. Van Buren St. 








tive information concerning types of ice 
cream freezers and methods of freezing 
including recipes for frozen dishes. 


133. “Milk and Fruit Juices.” A small 
folder with suggestions and recipes for 
fruit beverages in which milk is used. 


151. “Oleomargarine, Its Purity, 
Wholesomeness and Economic Impo~- 
tance.” Valuable information concern- 
ing the production, food value and eco- 
nomic value of oleomargarine. Pre- 
pared by the research department of a 
trade association. 


156. “Twenty Lessons in Domestic 
Science.” Suggested lessons for the 
domestic science teacher. Issued by a 
baking powder company. 


157. “The Care of the Home Refrig- 
erator.” ‘Where to Place Food in the 
Household Refrigerator.’ Two book- 
lets giving practical and much needed 
information in a condensed form. 


160. “Baby's Milk.” Directions for 
preparing milk for the baby. Prepared 
by an evaporated milk company. 


170. “Sunkist Recipes for Every 
Day.” Fifty-page illustrated pamphlet 
giving a variety of recipes and direc- 
tions for serving fruits. Ten-minute 
salads and ten-minute desserts are spe- 
cial features. Not furnished in quan- 
tity. 


178. “Dainty Desserts.” Leaflet con- 
taining recipes suitable for all #cca- 
sions, with colored illustrations. 


179. “Nurses’ Handbook of Recipes 
for Oranges and Lemons.” Recipes, 
tested and compiled by experts in con- 
venient notebook form, for beverages, 
salads, desserts, and quantity recipes. 
Caloric content for each noted. Lim- 
ited quantities distributed to nurses’ 
classes only. 


187. “‘Down East’ Recipes.” Recipes 
for North Atlantic and Maine Coast fish 
products and some other high quality 
canned products of New England spe- 
cialties. Colored illustrations suggest 
the most attractive ways of serving 
these dishes at the table. 


190. “Let’s Have Something Differ- 
ent for Dinner.” Leaflets in color. The 
first mentioned contains recipes for a 
complete supper, stressing the economy 
of using evaporated milk in cooking; 
and the second features meats cooked 
in milk. 


191. “About Cakes and Candies.” 
Booklet contains recipes for all occa- 
sions:—cinnamon crisps, peanut cook- 
ies, white fruit cake and other noveal- 
ties. 


196. “Frozen Desserts.” A _ booklet 
prepared by a large milk company. 
Contains some valuable hints as to the 
use of milk in connection with recipes 
that call for double cream such as 


frozen desserts. Also contains direc- 
tions for freezing ice cream and desserts 
which require no cooking. 


200. “Care of the Child’s Food in 
the Home.” Authoritative discussion 
of importance on refrigeration showing 
growth of bacteria when proper care is 
lacking. By Dr. Mary E. Pennington, 


208. “The Role of Fats in Nutri 
tion.” Bulletin by the director of 4 
food bureau in which he discusses the 
composition of fats and oils. 


209. “Margarine Laws of Oregon and 
Washington Repealed by a Referendum 
Vote of the People.” Bulletin contains 
opinions on margarine and margarine 
legislation, 


210. “Opinions of Educators and 
Statesmen on Margarine and Margarine 
Legislation.” Supplementary Bulletin 
on margarine. 4 


215. “Teacher’s Outline for a Dno- 
mestic Science Course.” A series of in- 
teresting bulletins with lesson plans. 


216. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet 
containing recipes for biscuits, muffins, 
doughnuts, cakes, cookies, pies, pudding 
sauces, frostings, and candies. 


220. “Dietetic Bulletins.” Another 
series of leaflets, featuring each recipe 
with its value in calories and grams. 
For nurses and nurses’ classes. 


222. “A Real New England Treat.” 
Pamphlet containing recipes on break- 
fast and luncheon dishes, tea and lun- 
cheon sandwiches, dinner dishes and 
desserts with colored illustration of 
prepared dishes, based upon a delicious 
canned brown bread. 


234. “The Story of California Or- 
anges and Lemons.” Illustrated thirty- 
page booklet including early history of 
the California Citrus Industry. 


227. “From Pasture to Pantry.” A 
booklet telling in detail the story of 
evaporated milk. 


253. “Meats Cooked in Milk.” A leaf- 
let giving some interesting recipes for 
the preparation of meats and fish cook- 
ed in milk ‘and some suggestions for 
ways to give the family the milk they 
need. 


254. “Milk to Drink.” Formulae for 
tempting milk and fruit juice drinks 
which appeal particularly to children 
and help to get them to take all the 
milk they ought to have. 


255. “Saves Butter in Your Cooking.” 
A leaflet containing suggestions for pre- 
paring creamed and scalloped vegeta- 
ble dishes with evaporated milk. 


256. “For Puddings, Pies and Cus- 
tards.”’ <A half dozen tested recipes for 
delicious desserts prepared with evap- 
orated milk. 
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“Lance and Shield,” March, 1927 








Editor’s :Note—The March issue of 
“Lance and Shield,’ published by tie 
Oregon Tuberculosis Association is so 
full of suggestions that we are repro- 
ducing practically the entire issue. 








Teaching Material on Cleanliness for 
Grades 
A IM: To encourage habits of personal 
cleanliness. 

MEANS: This can be accomplished 
by use of stories, rhymes, demonstra- 
tions and daily 
morning inspection 
for cleanliness. 

Demonstration: 
How to Get Ready 

for School 

14. Have a chiid 


desk of the row, all the members of 
which have passed the requirements 
that morning. Or make a May Basket 
and every time each child in the room 
meets the requirements have a flower 
dropped in the basket, the object being 
to have the basket filled by May Day. 
Another class could cut out a tree and 
place it on cardboard, and every time 
all the children passed the cleanliness 
inspection, place a bird on the tree. The 
object of course being to get the tree 
full of birds. 


SCHOOL HEALTH CALENDAR 





come to the front of 
the room and rolling 
his sleeves above 
the elbows demon- 
strate the correct 
method of washing 
hands, Emphasize 
the importance of 
drying the, hands 
and arms thorough- 
ly. Clean the finger- 
nails. 

2. Have the child 
fold towels neatly. 
empty water, rinse 
soap and basin, 
leave things in or- 
der. 

3. Have the child 
wipe his shoes. 

4. Have the child 
brush his teeth in 
pantomime, 

5. Have the child 
comb his hair. 

6. Have the child 
arrange his sle.sve 
and collar 


Inspection 


Have the children 
sit in position with 
their hands on the 
desks and their 
handkerchiefs in 
sight, or have the 
pupils pass by. in 
line. Compliment 
the children who 
meet the require 
ments and _ encour- 
age those who fail. 


Suggestions 


Have a health cor. 
ner, for which the 
children bring pictures on cleanliness, 
the best of which are mounted on card- 
board and placed in this corner. 

Have an attractive piciure of a clean 
boy or girl, or to be timely, have a 
shamrock which is hung on the front 


8th Grade, Folkenberg School 


“Bridge to Healthville’”’ 


Prize Poster By 


EDWARD KOST 
Near Linnton, Oregon 
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OREGON TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


310 Fitzpatrick Block Portland, Oregon 


Topics for Discussion and Composition 
in Intermediate Grades 
Cleanliness of school rooms and schoo} 

yards. 
How we should care 
room, 


for our school- 


How we should care for our schoog 
yard. 

Civic responsibility, 

How cleanliness affects our health and 
happiness. 

Develop a lesson on our responsibi-t 
ity in habits of cleanliness toward: 

Ourselves, our younger brothers and 
sisters, our homes, our community. 

In this month of garden planting it 
seems fitting to offer a delightful poem 
written by Winifred Stuart Gibbs and 
taken from “The Children’s Book of 
Food Verses.” 

My Food Garden 
My flower garden is 
fair and sweet, 
But my garden of 


foods holds a won- 
derful treat; 


For in this garden 
all in a row, 
Are vegetables 
ing to 
grow; 


wait- 
make me 


Peas and spinach 
and beans and 
chard, 

All of them working 
as hard as hard! 


Striving to make me 
tall and strong, 
Able to work my 
whole life long. 


Then there are ecar- 
rots and corn and 
peas, 


there 
friends 


never 
like 


Surely 
were 
there! 


The whole long list 
I have not told, 


But all are wortk 
their weight ig 
gold. 


March also 
tains St. 


day which the 


com 
Patrick’s 
chil 
dren so love to cele 
brate by 
Why not em 
courage them te 
wear green on the 
having 
poems 


wearing 


green. 


inside by 
them enjoy 
on green vegetables? 


1 Song of Spinach 
A big machine, with hammer-blow 
Rivets iron to make buildings grow: 
My task is greater and far more fun, 
For I make children grow, one by one 
How do I do it? 
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"Tis easy, quite, 

I’ve iron in my leaves, 

Tho’ out of sight; 

And the boy who eats spinach for his 
lunch 

Will be the biggest of all the bunch; 

While the girl who eats me every day 

Will be a beauty, the teachers say, 

For I’ve ever so-many salts quite rare, 


That are good for bones and teeth and 
hair, 

Then if you’d ‘be strong and rosy of 
cheek, 

If you’d climb to the very topmost peak 

In the Land of Health, I’ll drop a hint: 

Eat spinach, and then you can really 
sprint! 





Pirate Percy and the Slovenly Sloop 





By Homer N. Calver 


Cast of Characters 
Percy, Captain of the Pirate Ship, 
Beautiful Brig. 
Brush, Mate of the Beautiful Brig. 


(Enter: A Sailor running noisily, 
noisily pursued by three pirates. Stops 
center stage and turns to face pursuers. ) 

Sailor (Defiantly): I won't be 


washed in my life and now I huve to 
waszh all over. 

1st Pir.: That’s not all. You have to 
wash all over, every day, on this ship. 

2nd Pir.: And wash your hands be- 
fore you eat. 

3rd Pir.: And brush your teeth each 
night and morning. 

Sailor (overcome): I can’t stand it. 

1st Pir.: Oh, you'll like it after you 
get used to it.- We used to stay dirty, 
too, like you do, but when we shipped 
with Captain Percy he taught us the 
habit of keeping clean and we think it’s 
great, now we always feel fit and 
healthy. 

Sailor: Who is Captain Percy? 

1st Pir, (proudly): He’s our captain 
and the finest pirate that ever sailed the 
Spanish Main. He’s so strong he can 
break a gun in two with his bare hands. 





Giles, Boatswain of the Beautiful Brig. washed! 
Slack, Captain of the Slovenly Sloop. 
Pirates from the Beautiful Brig and 


Sailors of the Slovenly Sloop. 


SCENE 


The cabin of the Slovenly Sloop, 
Which has just been captured with all 
hands by Pirate Percy and his crew. 
Maps, swords and guns on wall. Long over. 
table, back center, with chairs at right 
and left end, and large chair at center 
facing audience. Big book on _ table. 
Entrance left from deck. 

(Noise and shouts without.) 

Voices without: There he goes! There 
he goes! Catch: him! Catch him! 


washed! 


will wash you. 


1st Pir. (determinedly): You will be 


Sailor: Do I have to wash all over? 
lst, 2nd and 3rd Pir. (gleefully): All 


Sailor: Behind the ears? 

lst Pir.: Yes, or you get no 3o0up. 
Sailor: Wash my hands? 

2nd Pir.: Yes, or you get no meat. 
Sailor: Wash my face? 

3rd Pir.: Yes, or you get no pudding. 
Sailor: This is awful. 


Sailor: Aw, there ain’t nobody that 
strong, 
2nd Pir.: He is; wait till you see 


2nd Pir.: You and all the dirty crew him. 
of the Slovenly Sloop will be washed. 
3rd Pir.: You will wash yourself or we 


3rd Pir.: Sh! Here he comes now. 
(Enter: Percy) 

Percy: What’s going on heres Who 
is this fellow? 

lst Pir.: One of the crew of the Slov- 
enly Sloop, sir. He don’t want to wash. 

Percy: Are they all that way? 

lst Pir.: No, sir, most of them are 
glad to get a chance to take a bath. 

Percy: Haven’t they had a chance 
before? 

lst Pir.: No, sir. They say their 


I have never (Continued on Page 74) 








For A Model School Luncheon 
| The school lunchroom should serve only the 

most carefully chosen and properly prepared 
foods. 
ln the preparation of dishes for the school 
lunchroom the selection of ingredients is ot 
greater importance than in the ordinary 
commercial lunchroom. 
In selecting a cooking fat, Crisco is a happy 
| choice. It is purely vegetable, made only of 
| first-grade oils, and prepared end packed 
| wvncer ideal sanitary conditions. 
Because Crisco is neutral in flavor, it can be 
itscu or all purposes that require a cooking 
fat—from enriching sauces and gravies to the 
making of delicate, ecasily-digestible cakes. 
Recipes for using Crisco in a variety of in- 
teresting ways are given in a series of leaf- 
lets, called “A Manual of Cookery.” Some 
of these recipes are specifically designed for 
school lunchrooms and all of them can be 
easily adapted to this purpose. 
If you wovld like a copy of the Manval ot 
Cookery, fill ovt 2nd mail us the coupon below. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. C-5, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a sample copy of the Manual of 

Cookery. 
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For Your Convenience 


Our first and uppermost thought in making 
Kraft Cheese is to make it good, then to make it 
convenient. And it is that idea that has trans- 
formed the huge, insanitary disc of cheese of un. 
certain quality into the wholesome goodness of. 
Kraft Cheese in the tinfoil loaf or these conveniept Ss 
packages. or) 


Our Home Economics Department is waitiitg-to 
serve you. Teachers and all others inteygsea in 


cooking problems and dietetics are ally in- .2 
vited to communicate with this aeBariment for." 


recipe suggestions and other literature. 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY } 
General Offices, Chicago — 
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KRAFT() CHEESE] 
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Borden’s 
GOES TO SCHOOL 


“We WANT to familiarize my girls with 
Evaporated Milk,” writes an enter- 
prising Home Economics teacher from 
New Jersey, ‘‘and teach them all the 
efficient and satisfactory uses of your 
product.” 


Hundreds of other progressive teachers 
are doing the same thing. Including 
this modern form of milk in their list 
of staple supplies. Introducing it in 
their schools in a variety of ways. 


In their cooking classes, for instance. 
They teach their pupils how conve- 
nient, how thrifty, how superior Evapo- 
rated Milk is for cooking. They give 
them recipes for delicious wholesome 
dishes made with this milk, to try at 
home. 


These domestic science teachers usually 
choose Borden’s Evaporated, because 
they know they can always depend on 
this brand. The famous Borden name 
on the blue and white label is a guar- 
antee of high quality—an assurance 
that dishes made with it will be a suc- 
cess — rich, creamy, flavorful. This 
matter of quality is especially important 
in a cooking class, where a teacher’s 
reputation depends on practical results. 


For hot school lunches, too, teachers 
are using Evaporated Milk. Whether 
the school menu is very simple-—just 
soups, cocoa, etc.—or more varied 
(entrees, creamed vegetables, milk 


desserts) this milk is by far the most 
convenient and satisfactory form of 
milk. 


Again Borden’s Evaporated is the brand 
preferred—for its superior quality, its 
exceptional richness and purity. No 
other evaporated milk could surpass 
it from the standpoint of wholesome- 
ness and nutrition. And the domestic 
science teacher, trained in such matters, 
is quick to recognize this. Teachers 
keep Borden’s Evaporated Milk as a 
staple product on their stock shelves. 


If you have the responsibility of plan- 
ning school lunches or teaching cook- 
ing classes, you will find our new book, 
Milk and its Place in Good Cookery, ex- 
tremely helpful. A whole section ot 
this book is devoted to Evaporated 
Milk—with scores of practical tested 
recipes. 


Other teachers are using this book 
for their own benefit—distributing it 
among their classes, too. Send for a 
free copy for use in your work. 


¥ NY 
THE BORDEN COMPA 
den 
725 Madison Avenue 
ne CC 
: me a free 
eid i _ in Good Coo 


and its Place 
in my work. 


Building New York, N- ¥: 


of I 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
Captain wouldn’t let them wash. He 
told them water would rot their skins 
and wouldn’t even let them go in swim- 
ming. 

Percy: Poor fellows. Give them all 
the soap and water they want and see 
that they know the rules of health by 
sun-down. Now clear out of here and 
take special care of this fellow. 

lst Pir.: Aye, aye, sir. 

(Exit: Pirates with sailor. Pirates 
singing refrain of chant.) 

Rub-a-dub-a-dub-a-dub. 

Put him in the tub-tub. 

Rub-a-dub-a-dub-a-dub. 
(Repeat ad lib) 

(Enter: Brush) 

Percy: Hello, Mate! Have you got 
this old Slovenly Sloop clean? 

Brush: Got her clean? Why, we can’t 


Percy (laughes): That’s your imag- 
ination, Brush. Germs don’t dance. 

Brush: They would on this boat. It’s 
nothing like our own Beautiful Brig. 
I’m glad they didn’t sink her. 

Percy: So am I. Was she _ badly 
damaged in the fight? 

Brush: Not much, sir. We'll soon 
have her ship-shape again. We took off 
all the soap and too‘npaste and 
brushes, though, We'll need them 
worse than ever if we live on this ship. 

Percy: That’s righ‘. Thcy were the 
most important. If we can keep c’ean 
and healthy we can lick any other 
crew that comes along and capture any- 
thing else we want. 

Brush: That’s what the men thought, 
too. Do you know, Captain, they have 
a new name for you? 

Percy: Have they? What is it? 

Brush: They call you the Robin Hood 


you help the unfortunate and teach the 
ignorant how to live? 

Percy: Yes, I try to, Brush. But it’s 
a hard job sometimes. Don’t you re- 
member how patient we had to be with 
that batch of new pirates who enlisted 
last month? 

Brush: Yes, we had to teach them 
first what soap and water were. 

Percy: And now they are some of 
the finest men we’ve got? 

Brush: That they are, sir! Those 
were three of them that just went out 
with the sailor. 

Percy: I hope they can teach him all 
they have learned His captain must 
be a pretty tough character. 

Brush: He looks it. Whats his 
name? 

Percy: Captain Slack. 

Brush: Well named, I should say. 

Percy (sits at table facing audience. 








even tell yet what color she is. 
Percy: As dirty as that, eh? 
Brush: Do you know, Captain, she’s 
so dirty that down below you can hear 
the germs dance for joy. 


of the Sea. 


Opens book): Have we any prisoners 
Percy: So they think I am like the in the Brig today, Brush? 
old hero of Green’ ood Forest, do they? 
Brush: You are, Captain Percy. Don’t 


Brush: Two, sir. Both pirates. 
(Continued on Page 76) 














DON’T FORGET 


THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


June 20-25, at Asheville, N. C. 























“In the Land oy 





when the— 
AMERICAN HOME ECO- 


‘meets UP in ASHEVILLE. . 
You will find greatest pleasure in the 
meeting IF you make KENILWORTH 
INN your headquarters. Everything for 
comfort . . . scenic location unsurpassed 
... excellent cuisine... large, comfort- 
able rooms. Arrange YOUR reserva- 
tions early. 


KENILWORTH INN 


Roscor Marver, Manager 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





Friendly Mountains” 
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Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24 1912, of Food and 
Health Education, published monthly at Floral Park, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1927. 


State of New York, 
County of New York, 
Before me, a Notary Il’ublic in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of Food and Health Education, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, yr ired by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, The American Food Journal, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

Editor, Winifred Stuart Gibbs. 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Managing Editor, Winifred Stuart Gibbs, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 

2. That the owners are: 

The American Food Journal, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 

J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(if there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders a8 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given: nlso that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees. hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so atated 
by him. 
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ceding the date shown above is.............. (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only) 
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FP: OUR mother 
had to put up 
in summer the 

MasMiuws fruit supply 
for winter days. You can get 
from the grocer any day 
in the year the finest fruit, 
freshly canned from the 
best orchards in the world. 

Your grandmother prob- 
ably kept a cow. Today 
you can keep on your 
pantry shelf, fresh, sweet 
milk that is purer and 
richer than any milk your 
grandmother ever knew. 

The new and better 
way. Our grandmothers 
had prejudice against food 
in cans. We all know 
now, on the word of the 








rs 
a 
€ S 


= 


have to do it 


greatest scientific authori- 
ties, that food sterilized in 
sealed cans is as safe as 
food can be. We know 
the can does no damage to 
the food. We know the 
sterilization does not harm a 

it. We know that milk 

sterilized in sealed cans, is just one of the modern 
accomplishments through which science has given 
us safer, better foods. 

Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk in 
air-tight contdiners. Nothing is added to pre- 
Not a thing is taken from it but some of 
All the food qualities of the milk are 
kept in it. None of them is harmed in any way. 

Fresh, sweet, and absolutely clean. The 
milk is produced under the supervision of experts 


serve it. 
the water. 


@- Now 


in the country within a 
few hours after it comes 
from the cow—while it is 
fresh and sweet. It is care- 
fully tested for purity and 
cleanliness. Then part of 
the water is removed—it is 
concentrated. Finally, it is 
put in air-tight containers 
and_ sterilized—protected 
from everything that can 
impair its freshness and 
sweetness and purity. 

With better richness. 


60% of the water of natu- 


ral milk is removed in 





making Evaporated Milk. 
The food (solid) content 
of Evaporated Milk is, 
therefore, more than twice 
as great as in ordinary 
And every drop of 


Evaporated Milk contains 


milk. 


all the food elements of 
milk. 


line. 


There is no cream 
The cream never 
separates. It stays in the 


milk. Evaporated Milk is 


a} 


is always more-than-double rich in butter-fat and 


never skimmed milk. It 


also in the bone and tissue-building substances—in 
all the elements which make milk nature’s most 
perfect food. 

The modern cream and milk supply. 
Undiluted Evaporated Milk serves as cream—at 
less than half the cost of cream. It can be diluted 
to suit any milk need, and costs less than ordinary 
milk. 
Let us send you our free booklets telling you more 


Grocers everywhere have it. 





on farms in the best dairying 
It is 


received in sanitary plants 


sections of America. 


The cream begins to separate as 
soon as the milk comes from the cow. 


Lys 


PROTEIN 
SALTS ,\ 
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EvAPORATED MILK 
ASSOCIATION 





An, 


FOOD’ 


(SOLIDS) 


about the good qualities 
and varied uses of evapo- 
rated milk. 


In Evaporated Milk the cream never 


separates—it is kept in the milk. 


PROTEIN * 
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SUGAR 


EVAPO 
231 So. LASALLE STREET 
Cuicaco, ILLINo!Is 
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JI 
Authors of 


Cook Books 


Say: 
"J prefer 


Cream of Tartar 


Baking Powder” 


UPPOSE you could ask the 
S author of your most trusted 
cook book what kind of baking 
powder she prefers. Do you 
know what her answer would be? 

The authors of 44 authori- 
tative cook books recently 
answered this very question. 
And 39 of them, 89% of all, said 
directly: “I prefer Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder.”’ 


Then several of them added of 
their own accord: “I use Royal 
altogether’; “I never use or 
recommend any but Royal.”’ 

Royal Baking Powder has 
been known and valued for 50 
years by housewives, doctors, 
and food specialists alike, as the 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
It is made always with the finest 
cream of tartar, imported from 
Southern Europe. 

Women all over the world who are 
proudest of their skill in cookery 
always use Royal. It can be relied 
upon never to fail you. It leavens 
perfectly every time and it leaves no 
bitter taste. 





The Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking Powder. ~ 
Contains no alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste 











Play 
(Continued from Page 74) 

Percy § (turning 
Pring them in. 

Brush (Going to door and calling 
out): Bring the prisoners from the 
Brig. Captain Percy is going to try 
them. 

Voice without: Aye, aye, mate. 

Brush: It’s too bad we have to ar- 
rest our own men when these sailors 
are sO much worse, 

Percy: Yes, our men have b2en taught 
and know better, but these poor sailors 
never had a chance to learn. 

(Knock at decor.) 

Percy: Come in. 

(Enter Giles.) 

Percy: What is it, Giles? 


leaves of book): 


Giles: It’s Captain Slack, sir He 
won’t wash. 
Percy: Have you shown him the 


soap? 


Giles: Yes, sir. 

Percy: And a tooth bruch? 

Giles: Yes, sir. But he seems to be 
afraid of them. I guess he never saw 
cuch things before. He thinks they 
are some kind of magic charms. 

Percy: Tell him he is right, they will 
work magic if they are used, 

Giles: Well, he won’t touch them and 
he says he would rather die than get 
wet. 

Brush: Let’s have him in her, Cap- 
tain, mayve you can convince him your- 
self, 

Percy: Good, bring him in, Giles: 

Giles: Aye, aye, sir. (Exit Giles.) 

Brush: What are you going to say to 
him, Captain? 

Percy (thoughtfully): I don’t know. 
Yd like to teach him why he will be 


healthier and stronger if he keeps 
clean, 

Brush: And if you can’t teach him 
what then? 

Percy: I don’t know. (Resolutely) 


Sut a dirty man can’t stay on this ship. 
Voices without: Come along, now. Go 


‘n there. Stov your kicking. You’d 
better be good. We'll wash you yet, 
ete., ete. 

(Enter G‘l-~ and Captain Slack be- 
tween two pirates.) 

Giles: Here’s Captain Slack, sir. 

Percy: Go get some soap, a nail 


bruch, a tooth brush, some toothpaste 
and a towel. 

lst P'r.: Aye, 
Pirate.) 

Percy (c>eerfully): We'l. Captain 
Slack, aren’t you going to accent our 
kind invitation to wash up and s'ay to 
cinner? 

Slack (sulienly): No. 

Percy: That’s the rule on my ship 
you know, if you don’t wash you can’t 
eat. 

Slack (sera‘*chins): 
my ship anyway, 

Percy: We have it now and you’re 
not fit to command a ship anyway if 
you can’t keep it any cleaner than you 
did this one. 


aye, sir. (Exit 1st 


I don’t care. It’s 


Slack: I don’t care if it is dirty. 

Percy: It won’t be dirty long. Brush 
is getting it clean already. All your 
sailors have had a bath, too, and now 
it’s up to you to follow their example. 


Slack (still scratching): I won't! 

Percy: Don’t you ever wash? 

Slack: No. 

Percy: Don’t you like water? 

Slack: No. 

Brush (scornfully): You’re a fine 
sailor! Afraid of water! 

(Enters: Pirate, with soap, brushes, 
etc.) 

1lsi Pir.: Here you are, sir. 


Percy: Give them to Captain Slack. 

(Pirate offers soap, brushes, towel, 
ete., to Slack, Slack stops scratching 
and shrinks from them.) 

Percy: Giles, you show him how to 
use them. 

Giles (takes articles one by one from 
pirate, explaining uve of each to Slack 
who retreats a little more horrified as 
each article is presented): See this 
soap? You wet your hands and then 
you rub them on the soap and then rub 
them together like this. Then you take 
this brush and rub it back and forth 
on your finger nails, then you rinse 
your hands off and dry them on this 
towel. Then you wet this toothbrush 
and squeeze a little tooth paste on it 
and brush your teeth up and down, like 


this and— 
Slack (thoroughly frightened and 
starting to run): Let me out of this. 
2nd Pir. (stopping him): No, you 
con't. 
Slack: I don’t want anything to do 
with your magic charms. Let me go. 
Percy: Hold him. 


Slack: Hold me if you want to, but 
I never have washed and I’m not going 
*o begin now. I always got along be- 
fore without washing and I guess I 
can get along all right now. 

Brush: You got along all right until 
you met a crew of clean pirates, then 
you got licked and we took your ship! 

Slack (starts scratching again): My 
men went back on me. 

Brush: They didn’t go back on you. 
They were dirty and sick and couldn’t 
fight. 

Slack: Well, you can wash them if 
you want to, but you won’t get me to 
wash. 

Giles: We only had to wash a few of 
them, Most of them were glad to get, 
a chance to wash themselves. 

Slack (defiant): I don’t care. I 
--on’t wash. 

Percy: You'll have to if you stay on 
here and you’ll have to learn to brush 
your teeth, too. 


Slack (still scratching): I’m not go- 


ing to wear my teeth out with a brush. 
I’ve got few enough left as it is, 
Percy: If you had taken care of them 
maybe you would have all of them yet. 
And if you’d take a bath you wouldn't 
have to be scratching all the time. 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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Nucoa Now Used in 46 Hospitals of 
The United States Veteran’s Bureau 


Officially rated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Nucoa Nut Margarine is now used in 46 hospitals under the 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Veteran’s Bureau. 


The selection was made from the products of six manufac- 
turers. 


Tests were conducted by the same officials who attend to the 
government butter scorings, and upon their report to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Nucoa Nut Margarine was given the 
highest rating and awarded the contract for supply. 


Recognition of the high calorific value and vitamin content of 
Nucoa is everywhere establishing it as a staple item of food 
in hospitals, schools and institutions. 


Used both as a spread for bread and for cooking, Nucoa is de- 
licious, appetizing and healthful. Its economy cuts one of 
the most vexing items of table expense practically in half. 


Nucoa contains no animal fats. It is made of wholesome 
cocoanut, peanuts, milk and salt. It is produced in sunlit 
workrooms where even the air is filtered and where every 
process is guarded by rigid rules of scientific sanitation. 


The Best Foods, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Makers of 


Nucoa 


NUT MARGARINE 
One of the Best Foods 


For Cooking 


and 


at the Table 


Served as dainty Nucoa Pats 
on the table with bread. Use Nucoa 
Cee eater cieg as — in the kitchen to prepare other foods. 
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Double Action Insures 
Baking Success 


For three generations Calu- 
met Baking Powder has en- 
joyed steadily increasing sales. 
More and more customers call 
for Calumet. Every day, Do- 
mestic Science teachers, house- 
wives, chefs and bakers decide 
for themselves that Calumet is 
the brand best snited for their 
use — dependable and whole- 
sone, insuring their reputation 
of being ‘‘good cooks.”’ 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 


With Calumet, a double act- 
ing baking powder, you do not 
have to use extra care and 
precaution. You may bake 
either in a hot or moderate 
oven with safety — you may 
move the food in the oven or 
open the door for inspection 
without fear of it falling. You 
may mix a pan of muffins or 
biscuits at night, put them in 
the ice chest and they are ready 
for the oven in the morning. 


Double-acting baking powder 
means a baking powder con- 
taining two leavening units: 
One unit begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; 
then both work together — 
your guarantee against failure 
— against waste. . 
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Calumet Baking Powder 
Company 
4100 Fillmore Street 


Chicago Illinois 
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Play 


(Continued from Page 76) 

Slack (suddenly stops scratching and 
tries to appear comfortable without 
scratching): Ugh! 

Percy: You haven’t followed the sea 
very long or you wouldn’t dislike water 
so much. 

Slack (bragging): I’ve sailed on it 
for 20 years. That’s all it’s fit for. 
You'll never get me to touch it. 

Giles: Shall we wash him, Captain? 

Percy: No, if you do that he will 
never learn to wash himself. 

Slack (defiantly): I never will any- 
way. Let me go. (Peevishly.) I want 
my ship. 

Percy (stands): First you’ll learn to 
wash, 

Slack: I won't. 

Percy: Then you walk the plank! 
Take him out! 

Ist, 2nd and 3rd Pir.: Ah! ha! Cap- 
tain Slack walks the plank! 

(Exit Pirates and Slack overcome but 
scratching again. Pirates chanting.) 

Rub-a-dub-a-dub a-dub. 

We put ’em in the tub-tub. 

We give them a brush, we give 
them soap 

If they don’t use them we 
give ’em rope, 

Rub-a-dub-a-dub a-dub. 

Put ’em in the tub-tub, 
(Repeat ad lib.) 

Giles (following them toward the 
door, scratching and mocking Slack): 
Scratch, scratch, scratch. Can’t he do 
anything but scratch? 

Brush (sits laughing and wriggling): 
Don’t do that, you make me feel as i! 
I were dirty, too. 

Giles: We'll all be scratching if we 
dont get him off of here soon. 

Percy: Where are the _ prisoners? 
(Sits. ) 

Brush (stands): I’ll hurry them up, 
sir. 

(Exit Brush.) 

Percy: Well, Giles, what do you 
think of our friend, Slack? 

Giles: He looks as if he might have 
been rather a decent sort of fellow 
when he was younger—-and cleaner. 

Percy: Yes, a man gets pretty dirty in 
forty years without a bath. 

Giles: You can’t do much for them 
after they get that old, can you? 

Percy: No, not much. They have got 
to get the habit when they are young. 
I am sorry to have to make him walk 
the plank, though, (Knock.) 

Percy: Come in. 

(Enter: Brush and two pirate prison- 
ers in irons, guarded by two other pi- 
rates. Percy sits behind table, Brush 
sits at table, left, placing book in front 
of him. Group stands at right.) 

Percy: What have these culprits 
done? 

Brush: Geoffrey Martin, step for- 
ward, (Reading.) First Class Pirate 
Geoffrey Martin, you are charged with 
having negtected to take a bath for 


——__, 


two weeks. Have you anything to say? 

G. M.: I lost my soap. 

Percy: Did you ask for more soap? 

G. M.: No. 

Percy: First Class Pirate Geoffrey 
Martin is sentenced to be reduced to 
the grade of common pirate and to pay 
a fine of 10 pistols and 30 knives. The 
next. 

(Brush writes down sentence.) 

G. M.: Aye, aye, sir. (Retires.) 

Brush (reading): Nelson Gregory, 
step forward. Second Class Pirate Nel- 
son Gregory, you are charged with not 
washing your hands before eating. 

Percy: This is very serious. Have 
you anything to say? 

N. G.: I did wash them. 

Percy: How about that, Brush? 

Brush: Giles arrested him, let him 
tell you. 

Giles: I saw him, Captain, he didn’t 
really wash his hands, he only just wet 
the tips of his fingers and wiped them 
on his breeches, and then went to the 
table. 

Percy: Is that so? 

N. G.: Well, I was in a hurry and I 
couldn’t take time. 

Percy: This is most serious. Second 
Class Pirate Nelson Gregory, you are 
reduced to the grade of ordinary sailor 
and fined 50 pieces of eight. 

(N. G. steps back overcome. Brush 
writes down centence.) 

Percy: Take them away and see that 
the sentences are strictly carried out. 

(Prisoners and Guard start to go out. 
A great shout is heard without. Giles 
runs out.) 

Percy (stands): What’s that? 

(Enter Giles.) 

Giles: They are bringing S!ack in 
again, sir. 

Percy (sternly): What, hasn’t he 
walked the plank yet? 

(Enter Slack, clean and neat and all 
pirates and sailors laughing and _ ex- 
ultant.) 

Percy: Quiet! What does this mean? 

1st Pir.: Captain Slack has reformcd 
sir. 

Percy: Reformed! 

lst Pir.: Yes, he decided to wash 
himself. 

Percy: How did that happen? 

1st Pir.: We were just about to make 
him walk the p!ank when he suddenly 
realized that if he did he would get wet 
anyway. so he begged to be spared and 
shown how to wash. 

Percy: Fine, will he keep it up? 

Slack: Yes, sir, it makes you feel 
great to get clean all over and I don’t 
have to scratch any more, either. I am 
going to take a bath every day after 
this, and if I ever get a ship again I 
am going to make my sailors do the 
same, 

Percy: Is that a promise? 

Slack: I promise. 

Percy: Then our work on the Sloven- 
ly Sloop is done. If you have learned 
the lesson of cleanliness I can do no 
more for you and your ship is returned 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Domestic Science Leader 


wanted 


by manufacturer of domestic appliances 


WELL known manufacturer of domestic ap- 
pliances is establishing a Domestic Science Depart- 
ment, with a personnel of trained women, and is look- 
ing for a woman to take charge. This department wil! 
have four distinct subdivisions, namely, field research, 


laboratory research, demonstration and publicity. 


FIELD RESEARCH—The field _ re- 
seaich will require the organization 
and carrying out of a study of homes, 
for the purpose of determining the 
needs and wishes of the housewife. 
The purpose of this work is to fur- 
nish to the Engineering Department 
specifications for appliances that are 
written from the. standpoint of the 
users of these appliances and written 
by trained observers who are men- 
tally equipped to understand and in- 
terpret these needs. 


LABORATORY RESEARCH—This de- 
partment will work in conjunction 
with the field research, developing 
recipes and methods of testing ideas 
brought in from the field and other 
places. This department will also 
supply accurate, expert information 
to the Engineering Department that 


can be embodied in the design of new 
or improved products. 


DEMONSTRATION—The Demonstra- 
tion Department will require the 
training and managing of a staff of 
women who will make home demon- 
strations to purchasers of products 
manufactured by the company, as 
well as public demonstrations before 
women’s clubs, in domestic science 
schools and on the floors of dealers 
selling products manufactured by 
the company. 


PUBLICITY—The publicity activi- 
ties will require ability to write and 
speak authoritatively. The head of 
the department must be able to com 
mand a place on the program of im- 
portant domestic science meetings, 
and in the editorial columns of do- 
mestic science publications. 


T HE person who heads this department must be a 
graduate of the Home Economics Department of 


a college of recognized standing. She must have estab- 
lished a reputation that will qualify her as an expert, 
and entitle any ideas she may express to serious consid 
eration by the profession. She must be tactful and have 
a personality that will enable her to organize and lead 
the women of her various departments. She should 
have some commercial experience and understand the 
fundamental principles of selling goods and appliances 
to the housewife. A woman between 30 and 40 years 
of age is preferred. 
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MENU SERVICE 


Sliced Oranges 





Kellogg's Krumbles 
Sunday Omelet 
Toasted Muffins Milk 
H/ Coffee (adults) 
(3) 
B? fy 


“Hh. 


pa Stewed Prunes 


ellogg’s New Oata 
Bacon 
‘oast Milk 


Coffee (adults) 








Monday)’ 





Apple Sauce 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
Poached Eggs 
Rolle Milk 
Coffee (adults) 





Oranges 
Kellogg's New Oata 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Milk 
Coffee (adults) 





Wednesdays 





Stewed Figs 
Kellogg's Krumbles 


Thursday | 


Bacon and Eggs 
Toast Milk 
Coffee (adults) 





Grape Fruit (adultes) 
Orange Juice (children) 
Kellogg's Pep 
Shirred Eggs 
Toast Milk 
Coffee (adults) 





Baked Apricots 
Kellogg's New Oata 
Saturday Bacon 
Toasted Rolls Milk 

Coffee (adults) 














The Home Economics 
Department of the Kellogg 
Company has two new pub- 
lications ready for distribu- 
tion—a “Week of Meals” 
and a “Health Score Card.” 


The Menus will be valu- 
able to you, suggesting, as 
they do, well-balanced appe- 
tizing meals. The Health 
Score Card is just what 
mothers have been wanting 
for their children. 


Home Economics Department 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me: 
Week of Meals 
Health Score Card 


Name 





Address 





eel 





Play 
(Continued from Page 76) 


to you, We will go back to the Beau- 
tiful Brig tomorrow. 

Slack: What! You are giving my ship 
back to me because I washed? 

Percy: Yes. 

Slack: Great! I’ll keep her as clean 
as yours and I am going to rename 
her the Ship of Health. 

All (March around stage once and 
out singing Pirates’ chant). 
Rub-a-dub-a-dub-dub 
Put him in the tub-tub 
Give him brushes, soap and towels, 
Give him water to drown his howls: 
Scrub him clean and brush his hair, 
Clean his teeth and nails with care; 
Wash him down and dress him up 
So he can 
Knock ’em down and beat ’em up. 
Rub-a-dub-a-dub-dub 
Put him in the tub-tub. (Repeat ad lib.) 


CURTAIN 


Stories on Cleanliness 


Those given first especially appeal to 
the children of the Primary (Graues. 

“The Lovely Bird,’ from Cho-Cho and 
the Health Fairy.* 

“The House the Children Built,” from 
Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy.* 

‘The Little Boy Who Liked to Wash 
His Hands and Face,” from Keen Well 
Stories for Little Folks. 

The following can be found in “Health 
Training in Schools,” by Dansdill.* 

“Billy Boy.” 

“The Little Toy Soldier.” 


“How the Singing Water Got to the 
Tub,” by Lucy Mitchell. 


“Taking a Bath in Finland,’ Little 
Folks Magazine. 

“Hated Cold Water,’ The Foolish 
Fox. 

These are best for intermediate age, 


and can be found in Healthy Living, 
Book I.: 


“Dust Under the Rug.” 

“The Wooden Horse of Troy.” 

“The Elephant by the River Squish,” 
by Elizabeth Blaine Jenkins, can be 
found in the magaine, “Hygeia.” 

“Take a bath every day 
7 Drive the Grimyjoes away!” 

Teachers know that the first signs of 
Spring are not pussy-willows and cro- 
cuses, but the restlessness of their chil- 
dren. They want to do things, and it 
is in answer to that need for action 
that we are choosing the one of all. the 
health practices that requires the most 
action—-keeping clean. Below is given 
material for teaching cleanliness which 
we hope will be really helpful. The 
poem, “A Dirty Face,” is quoted because 
it 40 perfectly gives the child’s attitude, 
particularly that of a normal boy. 


*Note: Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy 
can be obtained from The Oregon Tu- 
berculosis Association for 15c, and 
Dansdill’s book, “Health Training in 
Schools” can be secured for $1.00. 


A Dirty Face 


When I rise in the cold morning, 
’Ere my shoes I start to lace, 
Mother calls: “Now, Willie, darling, 
Don’t forget to wash your face!” 
And I trudge out to the bathroom, 
Wondering how it ean be 
That so early in the morning 
Folks start in to worry me. 


When the dinner bell has sounded 
And each one is in his place, 
Auntie whispers to my mother: 
“Look at Willie’s dirty face!” 
Mama taps me on the shoulders, 
Starts me toward the nearest door; 
And I know I must wait dinner 
Just to wash that face some more. 


And as true as supper’s ready, 
Papa says I’m a disgrace, 
And he sends me from the table 
Out to wash that same old face, 
I’m washing, washing, washing, 
Every minute of the day! 
Funny, folks don’t werry 
That I’ll wash my face away! 


But there comes a rest at night-time, 
When I slowly climb the stairs, 
And I kneel down at my bedside 
To recite my evening prayers, 
For if I’ve been good since morning, 
God, who keeps the stars in place, 
Seems to smile and doesn’t bother 
If I have a dirty face! 
The Crusade Lance, Detroit, Mich. 


A Suggested Approach to the Lessons 
on Cleanliness 


The birds are singing rapturously in 
the trees, the flowers are peeping forth, 
Spring is almost here. Home makers 
have started their spring housekeeping, 
the rains have washed the streets and 
rouses, other people, birds and flowers 
are ready for spring. What can you 
children do? I believe you really want 
to know and it can be done so easily. If 
I .el] you how important it is I believe 
you will want to try. 

In contagious disease hospitals where 
ithe kind nurses must expose themselves 
daily to scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
measles, how do you suppose they pro- 
tect tuemselves from all these diseases? 
The secret of their success is the very 
thing I want you to practice this month. 
They wash their hands every time they 
leave a patient, after they go to the 
toilet, and before they touch any food 
that they are going to eat. Fortunately 
you children do not have to take care 
of sick patients, but you do the other 
two things frequently, and if you think 
about it, I believe you will want to pro- 
tect yourselves against all the horrid 
germs that are flying around, just as 
the nurses do. How? Wash your hands 
after going to the toilet and before you 
eat. 

To start with we talked about Spring, 
didn’t we? Have you thought how you 
would like to be ready to greet Mother 
Nature in all her glorious new finery? 
Why not greet her all fresh and fra- 
grant as a result of having had _ two. 
baths each week, and a scrubbing every: 
day. 
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